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PART  II. 

By  the  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Campbell,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

The  dignity,  which  Blacader  at  last  secured,  was  limited.  The  new 
Archbishop  was  granted  the  right  to  carry  the  cross,  but  neither  the  pall 
nor  primatial  nor  legatine  rank  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  did,  however, 
procure  that  for  his  lifetime  the  see  of  Glasgow  would  be  exempt  from  the 
primatial  and  legatine  jurisdiction  of  St.  Andrews.'  And  this  privilege 
was  extended  to  the  suffragan  sees  which  made  up  his  province.  These 
were,  at  the  outset,  Galloway,  Lismore,  Dunkeld  and  Dunblane.  Dunblane 
was  restored  to  St.  x\ndrews  by  a Bull  of  Alexander  VI  of  February,  1500, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  at  the  instance  of  James,  administrator  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Andrews,  and  with  the  comsent  of  Robert  of  Glasgow,  the 
Church  of  Dunblane  is  restored  to  its  original  subjection  to  St.  Andrews. 
By  the  time  of  Gavin  Douglas  (1515)  Dunkeld  also  had  been  restored. 
Robert  never  willingly  parted  with  anything,  and  his  loss  of  Dunblane 
was  obviously  a case  of  force  majeure.  James,  Duke  of  Ross,  the  King’s 
brother,  was  in  September  1497  made  administrator  of  St.  Andrews  till 
he  attained  the  lawful  age,  after  which  he  was  to  be  bishop  and  pastor. 
James  practically  overrode  the  laws  of  Church  and  State  in  this  appoint- 
ment, setting  the  fashion  of  “ Commendatorships  ” by  royal  example. 
St.  Andrews  was  a good  way  of  providing  for  his  brother,  and  Dunblane 
was  added  in  1500  to  make  the  gift  the  richer.  Blacader,  willy  nilly,  had 
to  concede.  Despite  this,  the  King  sent  Blacader  an  occasional  deer 
from  the  Royal  forest,  and  Blacader  returned  the  compliment  with  a 
present  of  cherries  from  the  archiepiscopal  garden.  One  wonders  what 
benisons  accompanied  the  Archbishop’s  gift.  He  seems  from  the  Lord 
Treasurer’s  accounts  to  have  had  an  occasional  revenge  on  James  at  the 
gaming  table.  Having  lost  Dunblane  to  the  brother,  he  probably  lost 
Dunkeld  to  the  bastard  son,  Alexander  Stewart.  If  so,  in  what  spirit 
did  he  receive  the  royal  venison  ? 

The  Archbishop  did  not  readily  abandon  his  fight  for  a primacy. 
The  strife  between  him  and  Scheves  continued  till  1493  in  the  Papal 
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courts.  In  that  year,  in  June,  Parliament  ordered  them  to  cease  from 
strife  or  they  would  order  their  tenants  to  pay  no  dues  which  could  be 
used  for  litigation  in  Rome.  Lesley  says  that  this  controversy  “ drew 
the  noblemen  into  divers  factions  and  therefore  the  King  commanded 
the  same  to  cease.”  James,  now  older  and  stronger  than  when  he  first 
supported  Blacader,  saw  that  the  faction  of  two  metropolitans  in  the 
realm  might  become  more  dangerous  than  the  predominance  of  one. 
Lesley  states  that  ” they  gave  many  lands  to  their  respective  abettors.” 
Perhaps  by  1493  they  had  given  or  rented  as  much  as  they  could  and  the 
end  of  their  resources  saw  the  nobles  glad  to  stop  a bickering  of  which 
even  they  were  ashamed. 

The  reasons  behind  the  raising  of  the  see  of  Glasgow  to  metropolitan 
rank  were  in  the  first  place  more  political  than  ecclesiastical.  James 
owed  Blacader  a debt,  and  Blacader  was  never  the  man  to  scruple  at 
enforcing  payments  from  prince  or  peasant.  The  ” many  and  urgent  ” 
letters  which  James  sent  to  Rome  may  well  have  been  penned  by  that 
prelate  himself.  The  reasons  which  they  gave  for  the  elevation  show  a 
certain  concern  for  the  munificence  of  the  cathedral  and  clergy,  but  little 
for  the  spiritual  and  governmental  welfare  of  the  diocese.  Glasgow  is 
stated  as  surpassing  all  other  Churches  in  the  realm  ‘ ‘ by  its  structures, 
its  learned  men,  its  foundations,  its  ornaments,  and  other  very  noble 
prerogatives. ”1  In  another  letter  the  danger  of  having  only  one  primate 
is  emphasised,  but  this  seems  rather  an  ad  hoc  argument  which  Blacader 
may  have  used  with  the  young  monarch.  James  may  well  have  found 
later  that  one  primate  under  the  royal  thumb  was  better  than  two  quarrel- 
ling of  whom  one  was  likely  to  turn  traitor.  The  parallel  of  Canterbury 
and  York  is  cited  in  the  same  letter,  and  the  claim  made  that  Scotland 
should  have  two  primates  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  realm.  James 
certainly  did  have  concern  for  the  dignity  of  Scotland,  but  this  was  a very 
early  manifestation  of  it.  The  Pope  mentioned  in  his  Bull  that  the  erection 
of  another  metropolitan  might  facilitate  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  but 
his  further  citation  of  the  nobility  of  the  cathedral,  the  beauty  of  the  city, 
and  the  populousness  and  wealth  of  the  diocese  are  echoes  of  James’s 
own  words.  The  chief  care  Innocent  had  for  the  distant  Northern  see 
was  whether  it  would  attach  a prince  to  his  cause  or  how  much  he  could 
profit  by  the  transaction. 

When  Innocent  had  exempted  Blacader  from  the  jurisdiction  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1488,  he  had  assigned  as  reasons  for  doing  so  the  strife  and 
scandal  arising  from  Scheves’s  attempts  to  impose  his  metropolitan 
jurisdiction  on  Glasgow.  The  erection  of  a second  metropolitan  which 
was  yet  inferior  because  its  holder  possessed  no  primatial  or  legatine  rank 
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did  not  end  the  strife.  Exemption  from  legatine  jurisdiction  was  granted 
during  Blacader’s  lifetime,  but  in  the  same  lifetime  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  was  appointed  conservator  of  the  liberties  of  the  Chapter  of 
Glasgow.  No  better  discipline  existed  in  the  Scottish  Church  because  of 
these  erections.  Its  condition  under  the  metropolitans  was  worse  than 
under  the  old  Provincial  Synod.  Blacader’s  motives  in  seeking  metro- 
politan status  are  quite  clear.  He  aimed  at  securing  as  much  profit  as  he 
could  from  the  fees  and  fines  a metropolitan  jurisdiction  would  bring, 
and  above  all  at  being  chief  ecclesiastic  in  the  realm.  In  James  IV’s 
lifetime,  he  was  so  de  facto  if  not  de  jure.  He  it  was  who  celebrated  the 
marriage  of  James  and  Margaret,  though  even  his  employer  was  not 
entirely  at  ease  with  the  man  who  betrayed  his  father  and  high  office 
in  the  state  such  as  the  Chancellorship  was  never  given  to  him.  Yet  the 
beauty  of  the  Cathedral  gripped  the  heart  even  of  this  hard  Churchman, 
and  he  was  the  last  of  its  prelates  to  give  of  his  substance  to  enhance 
its  grandeur.  One  need  not  doubt  the  truth  of  his  sentiment  in  feeling 
that  Glasgow  was  worth  metropolitan  rank,  though  these  were  deepened 
when  St.  Andrews  was  found  unprocurable.  He  made  some  spasmodic 
attempts  to  enforce  a better  discipline,  but  so  noted  a pluralist  was 
bound  to  be  suspect  by  his  own  clergy.  The  Act  of  Parliament,  while  it 
quieted  the  immediate  strife  between  Blacader  and  Scheves,  did  not  kill 
the  rivalry  between  the  two  metropolitan  sees.  They  were  born  in  dis- 
sension, lived  in  strife,  and  died  largely  through  evils  directly  or  indirectly 
fostered  by  their  own  jealous  contentions. 

In  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Kingdom,  Blacader  continued  to  play  a 
part.  He  had  no  small  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  King  for  a year 
or  two  after  his  accession.  He  was  a Lord  of  the  Council,  one  of  the  Lords 
appointed  to  be  perpetually  in  attendance  on  the  King,  frequently  one 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  and  a Lord  Auditor.  In  1490,  with  Argyll, 
Hailes  and  Glamis,  he  was  appointed  to  a Commission  to  let  the  Crown 
Lands.  Yet  he  was  never  made  Chancellor  or  appointed  to  a high  adminis- 
trative position.  He  was  a little  too  unscrupulous,  even  among  un- 
scrupulous men.  But  the  qualities  which  debarred  him  from  the  adminis- 
tration made  him  a useful  envoy  in  the  age  of  Alexander  VI,  Ferdinand 
and  Henry  VII. 

The  story  of  his  later  life  and  travels  may  be  briefly  told.  In  April, 
1491,  Parliament  appointed  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  and  Lord  Bothwell 
“ to  have  full  commission  of  marriage  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  to  France, 
Spain,  or  any  other  convenient  place  or  personage  as  shall  be  seen  ex- 
pedient to  them  for  the  time  and  for  the  renovation,  eking  and  extension 
of  the  confederations  betwixt  the  said  princes  and  our  Sovereign  Lord.” 
To  establish  a secure  alliance  with  both  Charles  VIII  and  Ferdinand  was 
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more  than  Blacader  could  accomplish,  for  the  interests  of  France  and 
Spain  were  beginning  severely  to  clash.  He  did  establish  the  prestige  of 
James  on  the  Continent,  for  both  France  and  Spain  were  soon  courting 
that  King.  Blacader  was  back  in  1492  with  much  to  tell  but  little  to 
show  in  the  way  of  a bride  for  James. 

In  1493,  he  was  at  Rome  pursuing  his  case  against  Scheves  which  was 
stopped  finally  by  Act  of  Parliament,  1490.  The  Act  describes  his  and 
Scheves’s  pleas  as  “ inestimable  damage  to  the  realm.”  All  are  ordered 
to  stop  paying  monies  which  may  support  them.  All  other  such  pleas 
are  to  be  tried  by  a competent  court  at  home.  The  monetary  sanction 
brought  the  prelates  to  their  senses.  Parliament  began  again  to  adopt  a 
firm  attitude  to  the  Papacy,  and  Papal  taxation  was  fixed  by  the  Bagimonts 
Roll.  In  1494  he  was  at  home  administering  diocesan  affairs,  including 
the  trial  of  the  Ayrshire  Lollards. 

The  year  1495  saw  Pope  Alexander  VI  trying  to  establish  an  alliance 
against  France.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  and  Henry  of  England 
were  brought  within  its  orbit,  and  it  was  sought  also  to  have  James’s 
support.  James  at  the  moment  was  preparing  to  aid  Perkin  Warbeck 
against  Henry.  Their  Catholic  Majesties  held  out  the  allure  to  James 
of  a Spanish  marriage,  but  they  could  hardly  have  guaranteed  a suitable 
match,  for  Katharine  was  all  that  was  available  in  the  direct  royal  line. 
She  might  have  been  happier  with  James,  for  at  least  he  neve^-  sought 
to  sanctify  his  sinning  by  divorce  or  another  blood-stained  marriage. 
James  was  not  befooled  ; he  sent  Blacader  to  negotiate,  but  kept  up  his 
preparations  for  war  with  England  in  support  of  Warbeck.  On  24th 
August,  1495,  the  Archbishop  came  to  the  Spanish  Court.  Their  majesties 
” are  very  glad  this  embassy  has  been  sent  because  they  will  induce  the 
King  of  Scots  not  to  aid  the  so-called  Duke  of  York.  In  order  to  make 
sure  of  him,  they  will  persuade  him  to  enter  the  league — if  Henry  should 
like  it.  Henry  must  without  delay  make  them  acquainted  with  his 
wishes.”!  On  12th  September  they  wrote  to  the  Pope  asking  him  to 
make  Blacader  a cardinal  and  to  their  ambassador  at  Rome  asking  him 
to  induce  the  Pope  to  do  so,  ‘ ‘ because  the  King  of  Scots  desires  it  much 
and  the  Archbishop  has  rendered  signal  service.” 

It  was  no  fool’s  errand  on  which  James  sent  Blacader  although  he 
knew  that  there  was  no  daughter  of  Spain  for  him.  He  knew  his  value 
in  the  new  game  of  power  politics  being  played  in  Europe  and  how  to 
use  that  value.  Spain  was  the  best  listening  post  for  gleaning  the  attitude 
and  intentions  of  the  ” Holy  League,”  and  thither  James  sent  Blacader 
encouraging  him  with  the  thought  of  a cardinal’s  hat.  The  Spanish 
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monarchs,  desirous  of  attaching  the  man  as  well  as  the  master  to  their 
cause,  sought  to  have  this  granted  by  the  Pope.  But  Alexander  was  not 
Innocent,  and  James  was  still  the  ally  of  France,  his  enemy.  Neither 
James  nor  Spain  pressed  the  matter  assiduously,  so  if  nothing  else  was 
achieved,  Scheves,  in  his  later  days,  was  spared  the  sight  of  his  hated 
rival  arrayed  as  a prince  of  the  Church. 

As  a result  of  Blacader’s  mission  to  Spain  the  Court  chaplain  de  Torre 
was  sent  in  return  to  Scotland.  Blacader  also  returned,  for  he  was  in 
Scotland  in  1496.  He  continued  the  Spanish  negotiations,  for  in  August 
1497  the  Lord  Treasurer’s  accounts  tell  of  payments  to  a man  who  brought 
letters  from  my  Lord  of  Glasgow  in  Spain.  On  September  30th  articles 
of  a seven  years’  truce  with  England  were  signed  in  Ayton  Kirk,  Don 
Pedro  de  Ayala  taking  the  blessed  part  of  peacemaker.  Certain  things 
can  be  definitely  established.  James  was  tired  of  Perkin  and  his  cause, 
as  the  Spanish  despatches  showed.  He  was  gaining  little  profit  or  honour 
by  Border  raids  in  his  support.  There  was  some  dubious  plotting  going 
on  in  Scotland,  even — if  Ramsay  is  to  be  believed — in  the  King’s  own 
family  circle. 1 James  wished  himself  well  out  of  the  business,  and  there 
can  be  small  doubt  that  the  second  mission  of  Blacader  to  Spain  concerned 
the  matter  of  a truce.  Blacader  all  through  his  career  seems  sincerely 
to  have  favoured  peace  with  England,  which  gave  security  without  any 
traitrous  dealing  with  that  country.  He  proved  a most  successful 
negotiator  in  this  instance,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  peace  came  through 
Spain.  Till  the  day  of  his  death  in  1508  the  land  had  peace  with  England — 
a peace  which  it  was  sought  to  perpetuate  by  the  marriage  of  James  with 
Margaret  Tudor.  Despite  these  things,  however,  James  departed  not 
from  the  “Auld  Alliance”  which  Blacader  himself  and  Bothwell  had 
reimplemented  in  1491.  That  seed  of  strife  was  always  there.  The  years 
of  the  truce  saw  James  employed  in  establishing  order  in  his  kingdom 
and  Blacader  engaged  in  the  happier  task  of  Church  building.  The  latter’s 
last  incursion  into  the  political  field  was  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage 
of  James  and  Margaret  Tudor. 

As  early  as  September  1496  Henry  had  offered  James  Margaret’s 
hand  in  marriage.  With  a tenacity  worthy  of  Blacader  himself  he  kept 
on  offering  it.  Margaret  was  about  nine  years  old  at  the  time  and  James 
hedged  on  the  marriage  question.  When  it  was  consummated,  it  began 
with  the  King  losing  his  beard  to  please  the  taste  of  the  imperious  Tudor 
Princess  and  ended  with  his  losing  his  life  to  satisfy  her  greed.  Blacader 
and  Bothwell,  who  had  sought  long,  if  neither  diligently  nor  hurriedly, 
for  a bride  for  James,  at  last  had  success  thrust  upon  them.  In  October 
1501  James  granted  a commission  to  them  along  with  Andrew  Forman 
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to  carry  through  the  espousal  with  Margaret.  They  had  already  been 
to  England  treating  on  the  matter.  They  journeyed  to  London,  and  the 
marriage  treaty  was  signed  on  the  24th  January,  1502.  The  negotiations 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat  protracted.  Henry  drove  a hard  bargain. 
The  Archbishop  and  Bothwell  wrote  to  him  on  24th  February  thanking 
him  for  his  kindness  during  their  stay  in  London.  If  he  showed  generosity 
to  them,  he  showed  rather  less  to  his  daughter.  It  would  not  have  been 
unlike  Henry  to  have  subsidised  Blacader  and  Hepburn  that  they  might 
agree  to  terms  more  favourable  to  himself,  and  that  he  might  have  sup- 
porters in  a possible  enemy’s  camp.  They  already  had  had  dealings  with 
him  when  they  sought  his  support  in  the  rebellion.  There  is  nothing  to 
suggest  active  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  James’s  envoys,  but  from  the 
poorness  of  the  terms  one  wonders  if  Henry  sought  to  secure  some  allies 
at  the  expense  of  his  daughter’s  dowry. 

Opposition  to  the  marriage  in  Scotland  was  suppressed.  James, 
according  to  Lesley,  pointed  out  that  as  he  was  the  male,  it  would  be 
likeliest  to  mean  annexation  by  Scotland  of  England,  not  of  Scotland 
by  England.  Blacader  was  thus  part  author  of  the  marriage  which 
brought,  by  reason  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  some  of  its  terms,  the  fatal 
curse  of  Flodden,  yet  also  the  ultimate  Union  of  the  Crowns.  The  King 
along  with  the  Archbishop  and  the  Earl  of  Morton  met  Margaret  at 
Lambert  on,  and  escorted  her  to  Dalkeith.  The  marriage  ceremony  was 
performed  in  Holyrood  on  8th  August  by  Blacader,  while  the  Archbishop 
of  York  read  the  Papal  Bull  assenting  to  it.  As  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  was  not  of  full  clerical  status,  Blacader  was  the  highest  ecclesi- 
astical functionary  in  the  land,  and  this  was  the  last  great  function  he  was 
to  perform.  In  February  1507  he  was  godfather  to  James,  the  infant  son 
of  the  King  and  Queen  at  his  Baptism  in  Holyrood  Kirk.  Not  long  after 
he  set  out  on  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Lesley  and  the  Register  of  Glasgow  give  the  date  of  his  death  as 
respectively  the  29th  and  the  28th  July,  1508.  Both  agree  that  he  died 
on  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Dr.  Laing  identifies  him  with  the  rich 
Scottish  Bishop  who  visited  Venice  in  May  1508  and  who  attended  the 
Doge  at  the  “ Wedding  of  the  Sea.”  He  set  out  from  Venice  in  a ship 
bound  with  pilgrims  for  Jerusalem.  When  the  ship  returned  twenty- 
seven  of  the  thirty-six  pilgrims  had  died,  among  them  the  Scottish  Bishop. 
Did  he  ever  kneel  before  the  manger,  and  in  kneeling  what  were  his 
thoughts  ? Hard  and  unscrupulous,  in  many  ways  he  had  served  his 
King  well,  but  himself  better.  Did  penitence  drive  him  to  Bethlehem 
and  Calvary  ? Was  the  vision  of  a still,  cold  figure  flung  from  a horse 
at  Sauchieburn  and  daggered  while  yet  unconscious  haunting  the  Arch- 
bishop as  it  haunted  the  Monarch  ? Or  is  his  pentitence  more  simple  and 
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in  line  with  his  late  foundations  in  Church  and  University  ? “ Timor 

mortis  conturbat  me.”  Having  bought  Popes  and  courted  monarchs,  in 
his  eventide  he  found  a little  time  to  assail  God.  But  that  night  his  soul 
was  required  of  him. 

The  Archbishop  and  His  Diocese. 

Robert’s  financial  exactions  in  Aberdeen  had  not  endeared  him  to 
the  people  in  that  diocese.  His  fame  went  before  him  to  Glasgow  and  the 
Chapter  awaited  his  arrival  with  trepidation.  It  appeared  as  if  the 
short  tenure  of  Carmichael’s  King  Log  was  now  to  be  succeeded  by  Blacader ’s 
King  Stork.  His  first  acts  were  not  by  any  means  conciliatory  to  a Dean 
and  Chapter  who  held  tenaciously  to  certain  old  and  valued  privileges. 
He  began  by  making  what  was  more  or  less  a personal  attack  on  James 
Lyndsay,  the  Dean,  evidently  determined  to  show  to  the  Chapter  where 
the  supreme  authority  was  now  vested.  It  was  more  an  affair  of  prestige 
than  anything  else.  At  the  Whitsunday  chapter  of  1484,  Lyndsay  had 
obtained  a statute  which  granted  him,  in  the  absence  of  the  Bishop, 
certain  honours  of  place  in  the  procession  to  High  Mass.  In  July,  1485, 
Blacader  obtained  in  the  Chapter  a decree  of  cassation  against  the  statute 
as  being  contrar}^  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Church.  Lyndsay  was 
absent  from  the  chapter  which  granted  the  cassation.  1 Relations  between 
this  Dean  and  the  Bishop  were  never  cordial. 

Blacader  had  to  pay  heavily  for  his  translation  from  Aberdeen  to 
Glasgow.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  raising  of  the  Papal  payments  he 
obtained  a BuU  granting  him  the  right  to  impose  a caritativum  subsidium 
(benevolence)  on  his  see. 2 The  benevolence  is  comprehensive  ; every 
ecclesiastical  body,  place  and  person  is  put  under  it,  even  those  such  as 
the  Cluniacs  and  Cistercians  who  were  usually  exempt.  If  this  did  not 
bring  in  enough,  he  was  entitled  to  make  a second  levy,  and  was  also 
granted  half  the  first  fruits  of  all  benefices  in  his  diocese.  He  was  not  the 
man  to  neglect  such  an  opportunity.  The  money  needed  to  pay  for  his 
translation  was  raised,  by  use  of  the  powers  granted  to  him.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that,  while  at  this  time  he  pursued  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen 
in  the  Council  for  the  non-payment  of  tithes,  etc.,  as  Bishop  of  Glasgow 
he  never  took  such  action  against  any  of  the  Glasgow  citizens.  Were 
the  Glasgow  citizens  better  contributors  of  ecclesiastical  dues  or  was 
Robert  making  the  recalcitrants  of  Aberdeen  an  example  and  warning 
to  his  new  diocese  ? The  Chapter,  however,  resisted  him  fiercely. 
Lyndsay  travelled  lo  Rome  and  procured  a citation  of  Robert  to  the 
Papal  court  (15th  April,  1487).  The  citation  dealt  with  the  Bishop’s 
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appropriations  of  the  first  fruits  which  the  Chapter  stated  were  due  half 
to  the  executors  of  the  deceased  and  half  to  his  successors.  Another 
matter  dealt  with  showed  Robert  trying  to  remedy  the  evil  of  the  non- 
residence of  canons.  These  claimed  that  Robert  had  no  right  to  insist 
on  their  continuous  residence.  Cameron  before  him  had  tried  in  a measure 
to  remedy  this  abuse,  but  he  also  failed.  In  1501  the  matter  was  no  better, 
for  a note  of  the  visitation  of  the  Chapter  of  Glasgow  showed  that  the 
Dean  and  eight  of  the  canons  do  not  “ make  residence. Blacader  may 
have  gone  to  Rome  to  answer  these  charges  ; he  was  abroad  in  May  1487.2 
There,  perhaps,  he  met  Lyndsay,  and  the  matter  was  settled  between 
them,  the  litigation  in  the  papal  court  being  withdrawn,  as  not  worth 
the  expense.  In  September  Robert  returned  and  drew  up  an  instrument 
in  which  he  established  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  all  their  old  privileges, 
and  promised  not  to  entrench  upon  these  even  though  by  papal  Bull  he 
had  power  to  do  so.^  There  the  matter  rested  for  the  time.  Robert  had 
raised  enough  to  pay  his  translation,  and  the  Chapter  was  strong  enough 
to  prevent  gross  exaction  or  complete  episcopal  control  of  its  affairs. 
Lyndsay  proved  himself  as  energetic  as  his  adversary. 

The  death  of  Lyndsay — he  now  at  least  disappears  as  Dean  of  Glasgow 
— quietened  matters  for  a year  or  so.  In  1489,  after  the  rebellion,  James 
IV,  out  of  the  “ special  regard  and  love  ” which  he  had  for  Robert,  and 
on  account  of  the  “ manifold,  free,  faithful  and  important  services  ” he 
had  rendered,  secured  to  him  and  his  successors  all  the  temporalities, 
possessions  and  privileges  of  the  lormer  Bishops  of  Glasgow,  and  even 
added  to  them.  Further,  Robert  was  granted  whatever  fines  and  for- 
feitures are  incurred  by  his  tenants,  residing  within  or  without  the  towns 
and  villages  of  his  see.  He  and  his  successors  were  to  appropriate  and 
incorporate  for  their  own  use,  and  that  of  the  Church  of  Glasgow,  the 
lands,  rents  and  possessions  of  the  convicted.  When  any  of  the  tenants 
of  the  baronies  of  Ancrum,  Lilliesleaf,  Ashkirk,  Stobo  and  Eddleston 
should  for  their  misdemeanours  and  crimes  be  convicted  in  the  King’s 
courts,  their  forfeited  estates  and  goods  should  escheat  to  the  Bishop. 
He  was  granted  certain  dues  and  rights  in  the  customs  of  Glasgow  and 
freedom  from  paying  duty  on  certain  articles.  The  whole  charter  manifests 
the  price  James  paid  the  Bishop  for  giving  his  cause  some  ecclesiastical 
sanction.  It  explains  why  Blacader  “ persecuted  ” the  Ayrshire  Lollards, 
perhaps,  too,  why  James  laughed  the  matter  off."* 

Blacader ’s  prosecution  of  the  elevation  of  his  see  now  sorely  troubled 
the  Chapter.  The  register  tells  the  full  story  of  how  they  sought  to  cir- 
cumvent the  Bishop’s  object.  The  Bulls  erecting  the  see  to  metropolitan 
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status  have  been  mistakenly  placed  before  the  Chapter’s  agitations  not 
after  them  as  is  their  chronological  sequence.  Their  representations  and 
manoeuvres  occupy  the  years  1490-91.  The  Archbishopric  was  erected 
in  January  1492.  In  June  1491  the  Chapter  drew  up  a petition  to  James, 
filled  with  a gloomy  mistrust  of  Robert  and  foreboding  as  to  his  intentions.^ 
In  somewhat  glowing,  if  faulty,  Latin,  their  exordium  expatiates  on  the 
glorious  way  their  Church  has  flourished  in  the  freedom  of  former  times. 
This  freedom  was  now  in  danger,  but  their  liberty  they  would  defend 
as  it  was  a thing  ‘ ‘ quam  nemo  bonus  nisi  cum  vita  et  anima  simul 
disperdit.”  As  in  the  case  of  many  others  using  the  same  battle  cry,  it 
was  not  in  truth  liberty,  but  the  preservation  of  possessions  and  privileges 
which  they  desired.  They  alleged  of  Robert,  “ si  in  archiepiscopum 
promoveatur  mala  plurima  et  maxime  damnosa  et  prius  non  solita  pro- 
venient.”  Glasgow  in  modelling  its  constitution  on  Salisbury  had  not 
adopted  the  practice  of  that  cathedral  which  gave  the  Bishop  a seat  in 
the  Chapter.  In  the  Scottish  mediaeval  Church  control  and  oversight 
of  the  Chapter  by  the  Bishop  varied  much  and  was  a fertile  source  of 
controversy.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  generally  resented  the  visitation  of 
the  Bishop  and  his  interference  in  their  affairs.  The  Glasgow  Chapter 
now  asserted  the  ancient  right  of  managing  their  own,  and  of  exemption 
from  ordinary  visitation,  protesting  that  if  the  see  was  made  metropolitan 
the  Archbishop  would  be  able  to  overthrow  these  ancient  privileges, 
impose  visitation,  and  exact  procurations  from  them.  In  this  way  he 
would  be  able  in  a year  to  appropriate  against  their  will  more  than  a 
third  part  of  their  benefices.  If  he  were  granted  legatine  power  it  would 
be  even  worse,  for  he  would  then  be  able  whenever  it  pleased  him  to 
summon  them  out  of  their  own  diocese  into  a suffragen  diocese.  They 
would  have  none  of  their  goods  within  the  diocese  left  to  them  " et  in 
perpetuam  ex  lihertate  servitutem  et  paupertatem  dejiciemur.”  They 
asserted  that  they  would  defend  themselves  against  any  man — the  King 
and  Pope  excepted  ‘ ‘ nee  ab  ipsa  defensione  hominum  minis  aut  blanditiis 
flecti,  aut  damnis  dispendiis  terroribus  aut  jacturis  averti.  Et  sic  finit 
cedula.” 

What  was  apparent  from  aU  this  was  that  the  Chapter  had  a very 
real  fear  of  Robert’s  rapacity.  As  he  was  not  given  legatine  rank  he  was 
never  able  to  summon  offenders  out  of  his  diocese  on  his  own  authority. 
He  himself  promised  to  refrain  from  using  his  metropolitan  status  against 
their  privileges.  Archibald  Whitelaw,  sub-dean  of  Glasgow,  was  James’s 
secretary.  It  was  he  who  drew  up  the  protest  and  who  most  likely  got 
James  to  control  Blacader’s  demands  on  the  see.  An  instrument  of 
Robert’s  promise  to  the  King  that  he  would  conserve  their  liberties 
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and  exact  no  procurations  or  subsidies,  or  inflict  sore  loss  on  them,  was 
given  to  the  Chapter  on  24th  August,  1491.  Notwithstanding,  they  still 
beset  the  King  with  letters,  which  he  answered  with  the  curt  assurance 
that  he  would  look  after  their  interests.  Blacader  had  on  24th  July  as  well 
as  the  legal  instrument  given  them  a guarantee  in  the  vernacular  that 
he  would  hold  to  the  old  usage  and  not  oppress.  The  Chapter  was  unable 
to  stop  the  erection  of  the  see  to  a metropolitan  in  January  1492,  but  in 
1493  they  procured  a Bull  appointing  Scheves  with  the  Bishops  of 
Dunblane  and  Lismore  preservers  of  their  liberties. * The  appointment  of 
Scheves  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  Chapter  against  Robert  only 
further  embittered  two  bitter  foes.  The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  in 
St.  Giles’  pronounced  sentence  of  interdict  and  excommunication  against 
all  who  despoiled  the  goods  or  invaded  the  privileges  of  the  Chapter  of 
Glasgow,  and  thereafter  no  more  was  heard  in  Robert’s  time  of  the 
Chapter’s  privileges. 

Robert  was  often  abroad.  He  had  to  depend  much  on  his  Dean  and 
archdeacons  for  diocesan  administration  and  could  ill  afford  to  alienate 
them.  Perhaps  he  turned  out  no  worse  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
By  leaving  his  canons  in  peace,  those  of  them  who  did  any  work  at  all, 
he  got  more  out  of  them.  His  attempts  to  establish  continuous  residence 
failed  ; he  was  too  often  away  to  do  so  successfully.  Administration 
went  on  in  the  same  old  way.  He  remedied  nothing.  His  archiepiscopal 
zeal  flamed  in  1494  against  the  heretic,  but  was  at  the  trial  quenched  by 
the  laughter  of  the  King,  Court  and  the  accused  themselves.  To  placate 
his  Chapter  he  refused  to  use  the  disciplinary  powers  inherent  in  a metro- 
politan, though  whether  the  use  of  them  by  a better  and  less  selfish  man 
could  have  achieved  anything  which  could  impart  health  to  a rotten 
system  is  doubtful.  The  most  the  best  of  the  Bishops  could  do  was  to 
excise  some  of  the  sores,  but  the  multitude  of  these  caused  by  the  rotten- 
ness within  was  beyond  their  control. 

Blacader  showed  a certain  regard  for  learning  in  his  diocese,  but  it 
seems  perfunctory  when  compared  with  the  efforts  of  Kennedy  in  St. 
Andrews  or  Elphinstone  in  Aberdeen,  and  as  his  beneficence  to  the 
University  came  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  death  soon  put  an  end  to 
his  new  found  zeal.  On  Whitsunday,  1506,  the  Archbishop,  in  the 
presence  of  his  General  Chapter,  declared  his  intention  of  annexing  the 
Vicarages  of  Cadder,  Stobo,  Linton,  Kilbirny  and  the  Rectory  of  Garwald 
to  the  College  of  his  University  of  Glasgow.^  On  5th  Februarj-,  1507,  he 
did  so  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  (In  the  minute  of  this^ 
the  benefices  are  not  mentioned  by  name,  but  are  obviously  those  intimated 
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on  the  previous  Whitsunday.)  The  only  other  facts  concerning  his  relation 
to  learning  are  an  edict  of  his  prohibiting  David  Doune  from  teaching 
grammar  in  the  City  and  University  of  Glasgow  without  the  consent  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese,*  and  one  granting  Cuthbert  Symson  the 
perpetual  Chantry  of  St.  Nicholas  on  the  condition  that  he  reside  within 
the  Pedagogy  of  Glasgow  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  grammar  and  the 
daily  reading  of  the  same. 2 The  prohibition  of  David  Doune  who  “ has 
actually  set  himself  to  teach  and  instruct  scholars  in  grammar  and  boys 
in  the  rudiments  of  learning  within  the  said  City  and  University, 
separately,  publicly  and  openly  without  any  leave  whatsoever  from  the 
Chancellor,  nay  in  defiance  and  contempt  of  his  authority,”  showed  him 
as  ever  watchful  of  any  subversion  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  sphere 
of  learning. 

Yet  this  hard  man,  like  so  many  hard  and  treacherous  men  in  the  Italy 
he  visited  so  often,  loved  beauty  and  sought  to  create  it.  What  he 
achieved  is  told  in  the  words  of  the  Historian  of  Glasgow  Cathedral. 
” He  founded  the  exquisite  Crypt  of  the  South  Transept,  and  though  it 
is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  work  was  not  carried  forward  or  com- 
pleted, we  have  still  enough  to  show  the  rudiments  of  a most  brilliant 
design.  He  also  beautified  the  Church  internally  by  the  construction  of 
the  Rood  Screen  and  its  tabernacle  work  ; the  decorative  flight  of  steps 
that  conduct  from  the  aisles  of  the  Nave,  across  the  Transept,  to  those 
of  the  Choir  ; and  by  completing  the  enriched  descending  archways 
between  the  piers  of  the  Great  Tower,  leading  to  the  Crypts.  Upon  these 
works  his  aims  are  carved  and  are  still  plainly  visible.  He  was  the  last 
prelate  who  lent  a kindly  hand  to  the  extension  and  decoration  of  the 
time-honoured  Cathedral  which  had  seen  a period  of  more  than  370  years 
since  its  original  foundation  by  Bishop  John.”  There  is  something 
symbolic  of  the  man  in  the  sly  sensualism  of  the  carvings  on  the  Rood 
Screen  and  in  the  love  of  the  exquisite  shown  in  the  clustered  columns  of 
his  Crypt. 

One  of  his  last  acts  as  Archbishop  was  to  found  three  perpetual 
Chaplainries  in  his  diocese. ^ From  the  number  of  these  founded  by 
Deans  and  Canons  during  his  tenure  he  obviously  encouraged  the  practice. 
The  Chaplainries  were  supported  by  the  lands  of  Craigrossie,  which  were 
made  over  to  Robert  by  James  IV,  who  had  received  them  from  the  Earl 
of  Strathearn.  Dowden’s  account  of  these  which  he  takes  from  the 
Register  of  Glasgow,  No.  282,  may  be  given.  “ He  founded  a Chaplainry 
at  the  altar  of  the  Name  of  Jesus  ; and  another  at  the  altar  of  St.  Mary 
of  Pity.  He  made  an  endowment  for  the  singing  of  an  Ave  glorioso  or 
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Salve  Regina,  with  versicle  and  collect,  at  night  after  compline  by  the 
vicars  of  the  choir,  in  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral,  before  the  image  of  St. 
Mary  of  Consolation.  In  honour  of  St.  Kentigern  he  built  a church  and 
founded  therein  a chaplainry  near  the  monastery  of  Culross  (on  the 
Forth)  “ where  the  same  (St.  Kentigern)  was  bom  ” (1503).  Not  long 
before  he  left  Scotland  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Palestine  he  founded  a chap- 
lainry at  the  altar  of  St.  John  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  near  the  image 
of  St.  Mary  of  Consolation,  while  his  brother.  Sir  Patrick,  founded  a 
chaplainry  at  St.  Kentigem’s  altar  in  the  lower  church,  near  the  tomb 
of  the  saint.'  Another  foundation  was  also  that  of  St.  Mary’s  of  Wellbent 
in  the  Parish  of  Carstairs  (1508). 

The  practice  of  erecting  chaplaincies  in  a cathedral  or  collegiate 
church  provided  a livelihood  for  poor  or  natural  relations,  afforded  solace 
to  the  founder  who  secured  masses  for  his  soul  and  helped  to  complete 
the  impoverishment  of  the  parish  churches. 

Blacader  was  not  free  from  nepotism  in  either  church  or  state.  Roland 
Blacader,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Blacader  of  Tulliallan,  became  sub-dean 
of  Glasgow.  In  1494  Patrick  Blacader  had  by  assedation  half  the  customs 
of  Glasgow.  In  1501  the  Lord  Treasurer’s  accounts  show  a payment  of 
:^433  to  the  same  man  for  the  “ bigging  of  the  Kirk  of  Steil,”  and  he  re- 
ceived sundry  other  grants.  Yet  the  Archbishop  does  not  seem  to  have 
greatly  abused  his  power  to  aggrandise  his  family.  The  saintlier  Elphin- 
stone  abused  his  much  more  in  this  way  than  Robert.  Perhaps  Robert 
used  most  of  his  cash  on  Church  building  and  foreign  travel,  the  luxuries 
of  a Renaissance  Bishop.  The  house  of  Blacader  kept  an  honourable 
connection  with  Glasgow  for  at  least  a century  and  a half.  In  1639 
Sir  John  Blacader  of  Tulliallan,  “ in  consequence  of  the  regard  he  enter- 
tains to  the  College  of  Glasgow,  where  he  and  his  ancestors  have  been 
educated  for  many  ages  bypast,  resigns  his  right  of  patronage  of  the 
Chantry  of  St.  Mungo  in  favour  of  the  Masters. ”2 

The  story  of  the  trial  of  the  Ayrshire  Lollards  comes  from  Knox’s 
History  and  its  source  makes  it  a mixture  of  fact  and  imaginative  fiction. 
Knox  and  Boece  had  a fondness  for  concocting  and  inserting  a hortatory 
dissertation  when  opportunity  offered.  Here  one  is  more  concerned  with 
Blacader’s  motives  than  with  the  form  of  religious  beliefs  held  by  the 
accused.  There  is  little  doubt  that  there  were  Lollards  in  Ayrshire. 
This  Lollardy  had  its  chief  supporters  in  two  families  who  were  inter- 
married and  had  matrimonial  connections  with  other  Ayrshire  Lairds — 
the  families  of  Campbell  of  Cessnock  and  Chalmers  of  Gaitgirth.  To  these 
one  might  add,  from  other  sources,  the  Galloway  Gordons,  the  head  of 
whom  was  the  Laird  of  Lochinvar.  The  penetration  of  Lollard  beliefs 
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to  Galloway  and  Ayrshire  began  early  in  the  15th  century.  The  English 
Lollard  hunted  from  his  Lancastrian  home  by  the  zealous  and  politic 
orthodoxy  of  Henry  V and  of  his  son’s  “ Protectors,”  found  an  asylum 
in  the  glens  of  Galloway  and  in  Southern  Ayrshire.  The  Solway  crossing 
was  an  easy  and  quick  escape.  By  the  end  of  the  century  their  doctrines 
had  gained  a hold  on  the  minds  of  certain  families  who  sheltered  them. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  later  lairds  of  Cessnock  and  Gaitgirth  played 
foremost  parts  in  image  breaking  and  ” evangelisation  ” especially  in 
the  South  West.  A Chalmers  of  Gaitgirth  withstood  Mary  in  the  defence 
of  the  preachers.  The  same  Chalmers  and  Campbell  of  Cessnock,  in  1552, 
signed  the  Band  of  Ayr  to  defend  the  preachers.  The  Lairds  of  Cessnock 
and  Gaitgirth  signed  the  ” National  Petition  ” against  the  Service  Book 
in  1637,  the  Laird  of  Gaitgirth  going  South  to  help  in  organising  a local 
petition  in  Kirkcudbright.  They  also  signed  the  Covenant.  If  tradition 
gives  any  evidence,  these  families  remained  loyal  to  the  iconoclastic 
rationalism  which  came  with  Wycliffe’s  followers  and  applied  it  equally 
to  affairs  of  Church  and  state. 

All  the  thirty-four  charges  made  against  them  could  certainly  be  found 
in  Wycliffe’s  teaching  or  in  later  developments  of  it.  The  professed 
articles  of  belief  dealt  with  ecclesiastical,  social  and  political  doctrine. 
Image  worship,  the  miracle  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Mass  and  the  power  of 
indulgences  are  all  denied  as  is  the  Pope’s  headship  of  the  Church.  The 
Pope  is  asserted  to  be  antichrist.  Payment  of  all  tithes  is  denounced, 
the  priesthood  of  all  believers  asserted  and  excommunication  ridiculed. 
Freedom  of  praying  anywhere  as  men  like  and  of  believing  contrary  to  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  is  affirmed.  The  doctrine  that  Christ’s  coming 
has  taken  away  power  from  the  King  to  judge  is  also  attributed  to  them 
(falsely,  according  to  Knox).  Hearnshaw,  writing  of  Wycliffe,  says,  ” he 
was  anti-papal,  anti-clerical,  anti-monastic,  anti-sacramental.”  The 
articles  imputed  to  the  Ayrshire  Lollards  exhibited  just  these  qualities 
and  therein  lay  their  great  offence  to  Robert.  If  they  were  to  gain  hold 
in  his  diocese,  revenue  from  tithe,  revenue  from  the  Sacraments,  revenue 
from  Masses  for  the  dead,  revenue  from  pious  donations  would  all  dis- 
appear. Eversion,  not  evangelisation,  was  their  substance,  and  it  was 
the  overthrow  of  the  papal  system  that  Robert  feared.  As  long  as 
criticism  remained  literary,  as  later  in  Lyndsay,  it  could  be  overlooked, 
but  when  criticism  became  a creed,  it  was  dangerous.  When  the  creed 
became  militant  it  was  disastrous  to  the  Church.  Blacader  was  wiser 
than  he  knew  in  seeking  to  extirpate  the  Ayrshire  heresy,  for  South  West 
Scotland,  Lord,  Laird  and  low  estate,  became  a potent  factor  in  the 
Reformation  and  its  ultra-Protestant  views  influenced  the  course  of 
events  till  the  Revolution. 
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Had  Robert  other  motives  than  the  punishment  of  heresy  ? He 
brought  an  ecclesiastical  case  to  a civil  court,  before  the  “ King  and 
Council,”  Knox  says.  It  may  be  that  the  accused  were  strong  enough 
to  laugh  at  any  summons  to  the  archiepiscopal  courts.  But  one  may 
remember  that  James  in  1489  had  promised  Blacader  the  fines  and 
forfeitures  of  those  within  his  diocese  who  were  convicted  of  misdemeanour 
or  crime.  Great  would  have  been  the  spoil  for  Robert  if  the  convictions 
had  been  secured.  From  the  way  the  charges  were  laughed  at  there  is 
little  doubt  that  King  and  Council  believed  that  the  charges  were  part  of 
Robert’s  manoeuvring  for  loot.  He  had,  however,  an  intense  dread  and 
hatred  of  any  teaching  subversive  to  the  ecclesiastical  system  which  began 
with  his  contact  with  Paul  II.  The  rude  wit  of  Andrew  Reid  of  Bar- 
skimming  defeated  the  violent  accusations  of  Robert  and  the  charges 
were  dismissed.  Too  much  trouble  would  have  been  stirred  up  by  such 
wholesale  persecution.  Knox  says  that  the  charges  were  taken  from  the 
Register  of  Glasgow.  This  was  perhaps  the  Court  book  of  the  Official 
of  that  diocese.  The  accused  may  have  been  cited  to  the  archbishop’s 
court  and  failed  to  appear.  The  charges  may  have  been  made  from  the 
Archbishop’s  or  his  officials’  personal  knowledge  of  the  tenets  of  Lollardy 
and  have  had  little  connection  with  what  the  accused  did  hold.  How 
far  they  subscribed  to  all  of  them  must  remain  unknown.  Nothing  very 
subversive  to  State  affairs  was  contained  in  their  creed,  for  they  were 
loyal  subjects  and  some  of  them  apparently  friends  of  the  King. 

While  dealing  with  legal  affairs,  Blacader’s  own  litigations  may  be 
mentioned.  The  Acts  of  the  Lords  of  Council  contain  several  cases 
brought  before  them  by  the  Bishop  himself.  On  sundry  occasions,  he 
persists  and  successfully,  in  securing  payment  of  his  tithes  from  certain 
citizens  of  Aberdeen.  As  late  as  1490  he  is  concerned  with  Aberdeen 
litigation.  On  18th  June,  1484,  he  is  assigned  to  prove  before  the  Council 
that  Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus,  has  intromitted  and  taken  up  the  male 
profits  and  duties  of  the  barony  of  Castlecarse  and  to  assess  their  value. 
On  7th  February,  1485,  Angus  is  ordered  to  pay  him  the  sum  of  £45  for 
the  males  of  the  barony  of  Castlecarse  and  letters  are  given  by  the  Council 
to  distress  his  lands  and  goods  therefor.  Blacader  was  never  a great 
friend  of  Angus.  Sundry  other  judgments  against  other  baronial  tenants 
were  given  in  the  Council  for  him.  He  had  dealings  too  with  the  merchants 
of  his  city  and  others.  One  Isabella  Williamson,  widow  of  a merchant  of 
Edinburgh,  is,  in  September  1490,  sued  for  400  rose  nobles.  He  had 
obviously  financed  some  trading  expedition,  or  in  March  1491  she  gave 
him  her  bond  to  return  seventeen  score  and  three  and  three  quarter  rose 
nobles,  despite  loss  by  sea  or  destruction  by  men  of  war.  Robert  was 
often  judge,  jury,  appellant,  prosecutor,  sometimes  even  executive  arm. 
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all  in  one,  for  in  February  1485  he  was  authorised  by  the  Council  to  eject 
certain  “ tenpole  men  ” who  had  wrongfully  occupied  lands  in  Jedburgh 
Abbey  and  to  install  Thomas  Cranston. * James,  in  1489,  had  established 
and  extended  the  Bishop’s  civil  jurisdiction  in  his  diocese,  and  Blacader 
spent  much  of  the  time  when  he  was  not  abroad  acting  as  judge,  both  in 
his  own  courts  and  in  the  Courts  of  the  land.  Whether  he  was  always  a 
just  judge  one  cannot  say  ; he  possibly  was  when  he  was  disinterested. 
But  not  infrequently  he  was  not  disinterested,  and  sometimes  was  deeply 
and  personally  interested.  Was  this  one  reason  why,  though  a member 
of  the  Council,  he  was  never  given  high  office  in  the  official  administration. 

Such  was  the  career  of  Robert  Blacader.  When  seeking  for  its  driving 
motive  one  may  remember  the  words  of  Browning’s  Bishop — 

“ I fought 

With  tooth  and  nail  to  save  my  niche,  ye  know  ; 

— Old  Gandolf  cozened  me  despite  my  care.” 

He  fought  tooth  and  nail  to  secure  the  niche  of  primate  of  all  Scotland, 
but  Scheves  cozened  him  despite  his  care.  For  that  eason  he  deserted 
James  III.  Was  this  man  seeking  power  to  add  to  his  wealth  or  seeking 
wealth  to  add  to  his  power  ? He  was  more  resolute  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries  in  exacting  the  uttermost  farthing.  He  turned  readily 
to  any  venture  which  made  an  honest  or  dishonest  penny.  Most  of  the 
money  procured  was  spent  on  keeping  up  his  own  state,  on  his  travelling 
entourage,  and  on  his  cathedral.  His  family  did  not  profit  to  any  out- 
rageous extent  by  nepotism.  He  was  a striking  combination  of  the  Scottish 
baron  and  the  Renaissance  Churchman.  He  was  a typical  Renaissance 
Bishop  in  his  liking  for  personal  adornment  and  ostentatious  splendour 
and  in  his  love  of  beauty  in  the  works  of  man’s  hands  : his  achievements 
in  the  Cathedral  bear  witness  to  this.  As  far  as  is  known,  he  kept  his 
vows  of  celibacy,  which  argues  a certain  amount  of  principle  in  a man 
who  lived  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  and  Alexander  and  in  Scotland 
in  the  time  of  James  IV.  He  was  hardy  and  personally  courageous,  but 
he  never  reformed  evil  if  it  did  not  pay  to  do  so.  His  was  not  the  courage 
of  the  reformer.  He  soon  gave  up  any  attempt  to  discipline  his  canons. 

Admittedly  he  was  unscrupulous,  his  philosophy  that  of  the  age  of 
Fra  Lippo  Lippi, 

” Flower  o’  the  peach  ! 

Death  for  us  all,  and  his  own  life  for  each.” 

Blacader’s  own  concerns  always  came  first  and  the  clash  of  royal  and 
personal  interest  caused  a betrayal.  Yet  on  many  occasions  he  served 
his  royal  master  with  diligence,  despatch  and  success.  He  had  good 

^ These  cases  are  all  contained  in  The  Acts  of  the  Lords  of  Council  in  Civil 
Cases,  James  III  and  IV. 
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personal  address,  and  must  have  had  a fluent  command  of  at  least  French 
and  Italian  and  possibly  Spanish.  One  suspects  him  to  have  been  vain 
and  knows  him  to  have  been  hot  tempered.  The  picture  which  Knox 
draws  of  him  in  the  Lollard  affair  has  much  truth,  even  if  imaginative. 
The  laughter  at  the  trial  squashed  his  case.  James  III  had  a laugh  at 
him  when  he  sent  him  with  Scheves  to  Rome,  but  that  laugh  sent  Blacader 
to  the  other  side  at  Sauchieburn.  He  early  learned  a strictly  orthodox 
outlook  from  Paul  II,  and  never  departed  from  it.  He  instigated  no  great 
reforms  ; he  remedied  no  grave  abuses.  Some  sense  of  patriotism  he 
possessed,  for  he  was  never  party  to  any  intrigue  with  England  which 
would  have  given  that  country  an  over  lordship  over  his  own.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  trafficked  in  benefices  at  Rome  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  newly  made  laws  of  his  own  land. 

Robert,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  was  an  able  and  capable  ambassador, 
a learned,  if  not  always  disinterested,  judge,  an  astute,  if  not  always 
steadfast,  statesman.  As  a Churchman,  he  was  as  greedy  and  worldly 
as  any  ; but  he  was  not  cruel,  and  his  “ persecution  ” of  the  Lollards 
was  aimed  at  their  lands,  not  their  lives.  He  was  not  flagrantly  immoral. 
He  came  in  his  later  days  to  love  his  place  and  perhaps  his  people,  for  he 
began  to  deal  kindly  with  his  Church  and  University.  His  was  a turbulent 
spirit.  The  urge  to  be  up  and  doing  as  weU  as  the  feeling  of  penitence — 
or  superstitution,  call  it  what  you  will — sent  him  on  his  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  He  made  so  many  benefactions  before  he  set  out  that  one 
senses  that  he  felt  that  he  might  not  return.  As  he  lay  dying  on  the 
“ tideless,  dolorous,  inland  sea,”  did  the  thoughts  of  the  sturdy  Scot  go 
back  to  some  happy  boyhood  days  on  the  stormy  Forth,  with  the  seagulls 
wheeling  about  his  head.  Or  was  his  turbulent  spirit  longing  for  the  vasty 
peace  of  his  lovely  cathedral  and  yearning  to  lie  there, 

“ through  the  centuries. 

And  hear  the  blessed  mutter  of  the  mass. 

And  see  God  made  and  eaten  all  day  long. 

And  feel  the  steady  candle  flame,  and  taste 
Good  strong  thick  stupifying  incense-smoke.” 

Or  did  a wry  smile  twist  his  lips  as  a dim  vision  of  Scheves  flitted  before 
his  closing  eyes  ? 


